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COMMENTARY 


CapirAL PUNISHMENT. The recent campaign for the abolition of 
capital punishment has not perhaps been notable for a consistent 
appeal to principles. And it must be at once admitted that sanc- 
tions, for which the moral law may find sufficient justification, 
can in practice be suspended for the common good. None the 
less, and without prejudice to the merits of the current debate, it 
seems important to refer the question to its source. And that must 
be to the purpose of punishment itself. 

It is no longer fashionable to insist on the retributive element 
of legal punishment, with its vindication of an order that has been 
violated and with its absolute assertion of the claims of justice. 
There is a natural instinct among men that the violated order is to 
be restored and should be seen to be restored. But it is only a 
primitive justice that is content with this, and the remedial as 
of punishment, as St Thomas emphasizes, should in this life be 
more our concern than the retributive, for in the end retribution 
can be left to the divine judgment alone. No human judge, but 
God alone, can read the secrets of the heart. 

Grave crime carries with it a corresponding gravity of punish- 
ment, and it is only murder or the most serious offence against the 
security of the state that is now punished with death. But even in 
such extreme cases it is hard to see that the remedial purpose of 
punishment can be excluded, and the remedy of death is final 
indeed. The assumption must be that the murderer is incapable of 
reform, his crime so grave that no other punishment than death 
can match its iniquity. But such a conclusion is arbitrary to the 
point of injustice, for there are many cases of reprieved murderers 
who have amply expiated their crimes, and the much quoted 
experience of other countries by no means suggests that public 
opinion will tolerate no punishment but death. 

In this country counsel is often confused by the emotional 
accent of much propaganda for penal reform. The large hearts of 
Mr Gollancz and Lord Pakenham embrace a wide variety of 
appeals to man’s humanity; arguments from the terrible effect of 
an execution on prison officials, chaplains, doctors and the other 
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prisoners; statistical proof that abolition in other countries has 
led to no increase in murder; reminders that the innocent may 
sometimes be hanged, and here the Evans-Christie case has pro- 
vided powerful support. But however compelling such arguments 
may be (and one must in particular suspect the lawyers’ opposition 
to any measure of reform, for their record has through the cen- 
turies been one of obstruction), it is the appeal to the purpose of 
punishment that should finally determine opinion and induce 
reform. Is death the only appropriate punishment for murder, and 
can justice be vindicated in no other way? The answer will take 
account of the alternatives, and it is to be remembered that a long 
term of imprisonment as such may have no remedial effect what- 
ever. On the other hand, analogies from a medieval preoccupation 
with the security of a city state are not necessarily relevant to the 
circumstances of the usual modern crime of violence. 

It is in zny case becoming evident that the public conscience is 
far from easy at the continuance of capital punishment. It may be 
argued that this is due to a general ambiguity about moral values 
and reflects sentimentality rather than true compassion. Yet the 
sanctions of the law demand informed assent from the general 
body, and execution for murder is surrounded by such an atmo- 
sphere of hysteria and pathological curiosity that it may even be 
said for that very reason to be defeating the true ends of justice. 
The very ritual of judicial executions encourages the basest 
instincts, and it needs no psychologist to interpret the presence of 
the mob at the prison gate on an execution morning. But these 
considerations, incidental though they are, indicate how far the 
punishment has moved from its purpose. The murderer is in a 
measure a hero, or, quite specially, a heroine if a woman. The 
alternative sentence of imprisonment should, one supposes, be 
indeterminate, and modern methods of penal treatment should 
be able to provide for the grossly abnormal and to insure, as far 
as human knowledge ever can, that no one likely to commit a 
murder again is let free. 

It is not a soulless legalism, then, that insists on a realistic re- 
course to the principles and purpose of punishment in judging the 
proper sentence for murder as Or any other crime. The Christian 
conscience should be more awake than any other to the quality of 
mercy, but only to the mercy that reflects the mercy of God, to 
whom too vengeance belongs. 
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Tue Aquinas CENTRE. Many readers of BLACKFRIARS have ex- 
pressed interest in the Aquinas Centre, the memorial to Father 
Vincent McNabb which is being established at the London priory 
of the Order of Preachers. Structural alterations have taken 
longer than was expected, but it is hoped that the Centre will be 
open before the summer, and details of the programme of lec- 
tures, days of recollection, conferences and concerts which it is 
hoped to provide, will be available in due course. The Centre 
should be a concrete realization of many of the aims of this 
review, and that is why we look to the generous interest and 
support of its readers. 





MIDDLE AGE 
Half knowledge, 


a knowing pose— 
I swing between 
these two opposed. 
One sky-line 

a swarming soul 
shares with 

the crystal pole. 


See, pure as sense 
the pines raise 
limbs unshadowed 
through the haze, 
and rose boughs 
balancing, 

dense with light, 
their vital green. 


So, thick as needles’ 
network, I 
carry a dim 
and sovereign sky, 
whose roof, arching 
out of sight 
and mind, pools 
midnight. 

K.F. 
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PAX: ‘PROGRESSIVE’ CATHOLICS IN POLAND 
I 


HucGu DELARGY, M.P. 


HE journey from Warsaw to Wloclawek was depressing: 
eighty-five miles of uneven road through flat featureless 


country, through villages poor and dirty beyond 
description, ankle-deep in mud and manure, the people dressed 
in layers of assorted garments, standing at the doors of their 
decrepit shanties, staring intently at our smart British car which 
belonged to my hosts. They had no other vehicle to stare at 
except long, narrow, wooden carts drawn by horses. 

The journey back was more than depressing; it was frightening. 
For three-quarters of the way we were in thick fog, and the idea 
of spending the night in the car on the side of the road in that 
strange land was less alarming than the prospect of seeking shelter 
in one of the primitive villages. So we went steadily on, hardly 
faster than the wooden carts that sometimes trundled through 
the darkness. I was chilled, tired, hungry and very angry. The 
journey had been a waste of time and a mockery. 

The day before, I was delighted to hear that my request to 
meet one of the bishops had been granted. The prelate I had 
named was Mgr Klepacz, Bishop of Lodz. Although the next 
day was to be my last in Poland and all my careful arrangements 
had to be altered, I was pleased with the thought of meeting the 
Chairman of the Conference of Bishops and the close friend of 
Cardinal Wyszynski. Then, when all these adjustments had 
been made, I was told that I was being escorted not to Lodz but 
to Wloclawek, not to see Bishop Klepacz but Bishop Pawlowski, 
the one bishop in Poland who agrees to, or is allowed to, 
receive foreigners, the one bishop of them all who is suspected of 
finding favour with the government. I did not disclose this 
knowledge or my disappointment. If it did no good, the inter- 
view could now do no harm. 

The Bishop is a small, neat, gentle person, about fifty years old. 
He received us most kindly, conducted us round his palace, knelt 
with us in his chapel, showed us photographs of his recent 
episcopal visit, gave us cakes and coffee and wine, inquired about 
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Cardinal Griffin, whose visit to Poland in 1947 is vividly remem- 
bered. It seemed pathetic as well as pointless to ask leading 
questions. So, for most of the time we ‘exchanged small talk, 
pretending to each other that everything around us was comfort- 
ably normal. Only twice did I drop the pretence. What has become 
of the hundreds of nuns, I said, who were dragged from their 
convents in Silesia and dropped in central Poland and told to 
continue living as best they could? And what would be his own 
reaction if he heard that the Cardinal Primate was to return to 
his see in Warsaw? His answers were slow, brief and evasive. I 
gave up. 

It was close on midnight when we returned to Warsaw; too 
late to keep an appointment with a parish priest, a scholarly and 
charming man who had profoundly impressed me during my 
previous visit. And when they told me that our plane was leaving 
at eight in the morning instead of one o'clock in the afternoon, 
as we had been previously notified, I realized that I would be 
unable to see him at all. I was thrown miserably back into 
sadness and suspicion. Perhaps I was wrong. It may have been a 
chain of accident and coincidence. But there had been other 
occasions. 

A few days before, I had visited the University of Lublin, the 
only Catholic University in eastern Europe. I spent most of my 
time with the students who are taking English. They were 
obviously excited to see us, to talk English, to hear the accents 
of the first Englishman they had ever seen, and they laughed with 
delight when I explained that their accent was more classically 
correct than mine which was acquired in my native Manchester. 
But just as obviously they were apprehensive; apprehensive of 
our guides. They chose not to understand my questions about 
politics and local conditions. We, the visitors, were known to be 
Catholics. The guides were also Catholics, practising Catholics 
whom I had seen at Mass and Holy Communion. The fear was 
real. It was not the product of my morbid imagination. When I 
complained to our escorts they made no denial of it but said that 
the students probably came from families that were stubborn 
and reactionary. I argued that these students who were hardly 
born when the war began, who had no knowledge of any 
government except the one under which they lived and who had 
already completed the exhaustive course in Marxism which is 
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obligatory, could not be described in any language as reactionary 
or capitalist or feudal. But the guides would not take up the 
argument. They were charming, they were kind, they gave lon 

explanations, they answered questions, but they seldom pt 

Two men ventured to visit me privately. They did not disclose 
their names. They had read in the paper that I was in Poland as a 
guest of the ‘Pax’ Organisation and they took the considerable risk 
of seeing me to explain that there were other Catholics in Poland 
besides the ‘Pax’ people, Catholics who had chosen the way of 
poverty and silence, the silent Catholics who are the majority. 

In all this morass of suspicion and doubt and whisperings and 
clandestine visits the traveller from England has difficulty in 
keeping his feet. My report therefore may be wide of the mark. 
But no outsider, I think, has seen more of the ‘Pax’ people that 
I have. I met some of them when I was in Poland in September 
1954 and I wrote about them sympathetically. In November 
1955 I attended their Conference in Warsaw and spent fourteen 
days in their company. It is unlikely that my present knowledge 
will be increased. 

‘Pax’ is the title of the organisation of ‘the socially progressive 
Catholics of Poland’. They accept the communist regime as a 
fact. And the fact that the most Catholic country in the world has 
a Communist government brings consequences hitherto un- 
known. There is no precedent for it. No rules of conduct have 
ever been drafted. The Vatican, they complain, instead of giving 
guidance to Catholics behind the Iron Curtain, has written them 
off, has gone into mourning for them, and only uses the example 
of their plight to strengthen the faith and determination of 
Catholics who live in happier countries. But the Catholics in 
Poland must live; the Church must survive. The best chance 
of survival, says ‘Pax’, is to work with the government in its 
social and economic endeavours, proving that Christians can 
be as progressive as anyone else and, at the same time, to promote 
an intense cultural Catholic life. 

They are organized in a sort of multiform co-operative. They 
own a publishing firm which has produced missals and prayer 
books, a new translation of the New Testament which has sold 
more than half a million copies, translations of works by several 
European Catholics and original works by Polish writers. They 
publish a daily newspaper in Warsaw, five weekly reviews in 
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Wroclaw, Cracow, Opole, Stalinogrod and Warsaw, a monthly 
and a bi-monthly magazine. They manufacture and sell in their 
own shops, statues, rosary beads and holy pictures. They have 
several private schools. Besides the revenue from the sale of 
books, newspapers, and objects of piety they have other sources 
of income: numerous small factories, employing about two 
thousand workers, that make all sorts of things—neckties, boot 
polish, children’s toys, fishing tackle and other merchandise. 

‘Pax’ does not recruit members. It is not a mass organisation 
but a small group of not more than two hundred who direct all 
these undertakings and of whom eight form the central executive 
committee: Piasecki, Horodynski, Ketrzynski, Lubienski, Hog- 
majer, Przetakiewicz, Reiff and Micewski. They are all compara- 
tively young men; the oldest Lubienski, is forty-five. Not one of 
them comes from the working people; some of them belong to 
the old nobility, and the rest to the professional classes. 

Boleslaw Piasecki, the powerful leader of ‘Pax’, reminds me 
of some giant fox. He is long and lean and lithe; his thick hair 
and slight moustache are ginger; his eyes are hot and restless; his 
voice is soft. He has a curious affection for bears, and displays 
photographs of them in all his rooms. Many people think he 
himself is more deadly than the most vicious bear. Before the 
war, when he was still in his early twenties, his brand of Fascism 
seemed extreme even to the reactionary government of that 
time. He was interned in the concentration camp that had 
been built by the Polish authorities near Lwow. When the 
Germans invaded Poland he was arrested, and then, after 
being released at the request of Mussolini, enlisted as ‘chef 
de brigade’ to harass and destroy the red partisans beyond the 
river Bug. So well did he carry out this job that when the Russians 
in their turn over-ran Poland he was again arrested and con- 
demned to death. He is still alive and, as I was able to see for 
myself, in the conference hall, in his home, in his office, at meat 
and drink, he is in excellent health and spirits. For all that, no 
insurance firm would regard him as a good risk. This is the strange 
man who is the leader of the ‘progressive Catholics’ of Poland. 
This is the man about whom a leading Catholic intellectual said: 
‘He is not only our leader; he is our conscience.’ 

Dominik Horodynski, the deputy leader, has the looks, the 


smile, the manner and, I think, the temperament of a film idol. 
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His past is simple and more tragic than Piasecki’s. He is the sole 
survivor of a family of more than thirty—parents, brothers, sisters, 
cousins—of whom twenty-nine were butchered in one night by 
the Germans. Unlike Piasecki, who has not left Poland since 
before the war (Paris and Rome are the only foreign capitals he 
has visited), Horodynski has been on parliamentary delegations 
to France and the United States. 

So has Konstanty Lubienski, who spent four or five months 
abroad last year. He has an appealing simplicity and downright 
candour which makes him seem less complicated than his col- 
leagues. Of Lubienski’s personal integrity I have no doubt. He is 
of ancient family that has given archbishops and generals to 
Poland, but no member of the family behaved with greater 
courage than he did during the last war, when he was imprisoned 
by the Germans and the Russians. He is an economist and 
formerly worked at the Ministry of Finance. With four other 
members of ‘Pax’ he is now a deputy in the Polish Parliament. 

Wojciech Ketrzynski, an earnest and persuasive man, son of a 
distinguished historian, is the group’s secretary for international 
relations. It was he who issued the invitations to the recent 
Conference. Last year he visited North Vietnam and arranged for 
four delegates, including two priests, to attend the conference 
and to remain in Poland for three months. 

Of the other members—Jerzy Hogmajer, a surgeon, Ryszard 
Reiff, Andrzej Micewski and Zygmunt Przetakiewicz, who are 
associated with the group’s publications—I saw too little to be 
able to form a firm impression. 

With these eight men, who direct all the undertaking of ‘Pax’, 
are another twenty persons, three or four of them women, who 
form a general advisory council. 


Note: In a second article Mr Delargy will discuss the policy and 
aims of ‘Pax’. 
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FROM SLUM DWELLINGS TO COUNCIL HOUSING 
ESTATES 


BripGET Mary WATERS 


OVERTY and unemployment, slums and dirt were the 


conditions best known to those who worked amongst the 


under-privileged in 1925. In London and all the big cities 
families lived in houses that were dismal and insanitary, houses 
where a bathroom was an undreamed of luxury, where, as likely 
as not, hot water was to be obtained only from a kettle on an 
open fire. Walls were damp and crumbling and many women 
waged perpetual warfare against the ‘steam tugs’, as the Londoners 
called the bugs which tainted the air with their sickly smell. 
Families who had a four-roomed house to themselves were 
fortunate, for many were housed in large tenement buildings 
where lavatory accommodation was shared between several 
families and every drop of water used by the top floor tenants 
must be carried from upstairs a tap in the yard. In such buildings 
it was not unusual for babies to be bitten by rats or mice and for 
girls who were working in the exclusive shops of the town to be 
forced to keep their clothes in large paper bags that could not be 
invaded by the bugs at night. A bed to oneself was unheard of 
privacy in these overcrowded homes; there were few facilities 
for personal cleanliness and the family washing was done at the 
public washhouse. Cooking facilities were little better, and as 
there was no space for the storage of provisions food had to be 
bought in small quantities from day to day. Many spoke scorn- 
fully of the thriftlessness of the poor who had no knowledge of 
the conditions which forced them to live in such a hand-to-mouth 
fashion. 

The Dove Rows and Cherry Tree Lanes of the slums held 
beauty in their names alone. The windows of slum houses 
looked out on dark walls, gloomy back yards and dirty streets. 
Many districts were dominated by gasometers or tanneries which 
poisoned the air with their stench. Smuts from factory chimneys 
drifted into the houses and women who wanted to keep their 
homes clean and shining found that the task was almost beyond 
their powers. The critics who said ‘It costs nothing to be clean’ 
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knew nothing of the labour involved in keeping clean in the 
slums, nor of the difficulty of sparing the cost of the necessary 
cleaning material from a weekly income that was below the level 
of decent poverty. In winter slum streets were bearable to those 
who were adequately clad, but in summer the odour of rotting 
fruit and stale vegetables from market stalls, combined with the 
smell of gasometers and the stench of unwashed bodies, made 
them purgatorial. 

Apart om some of the factories the biggest buildings of the 
slums were the schools and churches. Slum schools were usually 
gaunt and blackened tenements, though heroic teachers did their 
utmost to bring colour and beauty to the classrooms and found 
their reward in the eager response of some of the children. The 
Church of England was seen at its best in many a city slum where 
clergy, sisters and settlement workers brought comfort to the 
old, relief to the needy and recreation to the children and young 
people of the poor streets. In London an Anglican mission was 
the first to initiate a House Improvement Association which did 
much to transform one of the most overcrowded and badly 
housed areas of the metropolis. 

Life in the slums was a school of hardship and few but the 
tough could survive. Each family was dependent on the health, 
the industry and the sobriety of the father and the children of 
working age. Many casual labourers, such as bricklayers and 
dockers, depended on weather conditions and the movements of 
ships for their employment and they received neither basic pay 
nor ‘dole’ when work was unobtainable. They were forced to 
rely on the meagre asistance obtained from relieving officers 
who were not unfailingly kind or courteous. Many women were 
forced to supplement their husbands’ wages by box-making or 
working at home for the tailors’ sweat-shops. 

The pawn shop was the bank of the slums and every Monday 
morning saw a large number of women taking back to it the 
clothes they had redeemed for Sunday wear. When illness, 
unemployment or habitual alcoholism made it necessary, wedding- 
ring, blankets and all the treasured ornaments of a home found 
their way to the pawn shop. The women who got into debt and 
pawned their husbands’ best suits without their knowledge often 
suffered acute anxiety through being unable to get together the 
cost of the pawn ticket. Even greater tragedy came when a 
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family was unable to redeem any of its possessions which were 
lost forever to the pawnbrokers. Moneylenders abounded in the 
mean streets and throve on the misfortunes of their neighbours. 
The interest they charged was so exorbitant that the borrowers 
could never extricate themselves from their clutches, and it was 
not unknown for a man who had borrowed the money to give 
his wife an impressive funeral » be found hanging in his house 
in a few weeks’ time when the moneylender began to press his 
claims. 

Illness and accidents alike were dreaded by the inhabitants of 
slumdom. Hard-working parents paid little attention to aches 
and pains so long as they could stand upon their feet. Few slum 
mothers of the period enjoyed good health, for they were the 
first to go short of food when times were hard, and men who were 
out of work for any length of time might find, when they got 
employment, that they no longer had the strength for heavy 
manual labour. When forced to the doctor’s surgery the poor sat 
patiently in dreary waiting-rooms and were content with any 
bottle of medicine that was brightly coloured, tasted sufficiently 
nasty and was given with a friendly word. The doctors of the 
slums charged little to their patients and often they were very 
kind. Slum dwellings were not places where the sick could be 
given suitable treatment; infection spread rapidly in overcrowded 
and airless rooms and quiet and comfort were impossible to 
secure. Hospitals were the refuge of the seriously ill who received 
free treatment from the most eminent physicians and surgeons 
and skilful care from women trained in the highest traditions of 
nursing. If the poor were treated as unintelligent and inferior 
beings, unentitled to any explanation of their diseases or treat- 
ments, probably they differed but little in that respect from the 
better-off patient of the period. The doctors might often perform 
miracles of healing, but the anxieties of the poor decreased the 
chances of cure and the conditions to which the patients returned 
precluded the possibility of continued health. 

Those who knew the constant anxieties of the slum dwellers, 
the dreariness of the little strects and the tawdry gloom of the 
larger thoroughfares could not wonder that many of the inhabi- 
tants increased their poverty through alcoholism. The over- 
crowded and evil-smelling kitchen of the slum house, filled with 
the steam of drying clothes, was not a room in which the ex- 
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hausted navvy could relax at the end of the day. He found 
comfort and companionship in the pub and temporary release 
from anxiety in intoxication. The housewife who was always 
ailing, who seldom ventured beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hood, found in alcohol the key to a brighter world. The wonder 
was not that some lives were ruined by drink but that all the 
inhabitants of slumdom did not become chronic drunkards. 

The material conditions of the workers of fifty years ago were 
a disgrace to a civilised community, but for all that there was 
great happiness and even gaiety to be found in the poorest parts of 
any town. Family life flourished in the most appalling conditions 
and a mother could still look at her tenth baby as if he were 
God’s greatest masterpiece and the most delightful infant that 
was ever created. Wives who were almost illiterate could show 
great wisdom in the handling of their men, and fathers and 
mothers alike were usually devoted to their children. Respon- 
sibilities came to the children at a far too early age, but they tended 
to develop great affection for the infants whom tiey tended and 
often were proud to show off ‘our baby’. The children of the 
slums had a wealth of affection to give and the social worker who 
was known in a street would be greeted and escorted by a crowd 
of children all inviting her to come and see their mums. Old 
people were cared for by their sons and daughters who would 
have been horrified at the idea of sending them to the workhouse. 

‘It’s the poor who always help the poor’ is a saying that was 
proved to be true any dayin slumdom. Neighbours might quarrel, 
but when a family fell on bad days the whole street rallied to its 
aid. The sick mother was cared for, the children washed, fed and 
sent to school, and if the woman died friend or relatives thought 
little of fitting another child into their overcrowded homes. 
Cockneys, at least, showed innate courtesy and intuitive kindness 
to those who came amongst them and there was a genius for 
friendship in the mean streets of any city. There was laughter 
and lightheartedness in the slums, though jokes would be toned 
down to suit the cars of young social workers. Lacking modern 
sources of entertainment, the workers of the cities enjoyed the 
spectacle of a good funeral as much as they enjoyed a wedding. 
They found their drama in the life around them and they brought 
a tremendous power of enjoyment to the annual outing by the 


sea and the Christmas party provided by the local church or 
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mission. The slums held much that was evil, but heroic virtue 
and amazing charity was to be found in almost every street. 
Looking at the changed material conditions of today the social 
worker of thirty years ago might think that she had found 
Utopia. The congested slums of yesterday have given place to 
the new council housing estates of every town and city. Instead 
of dreary rows of houses with front doors opening straight into 
the street there are attractive-looking homes standing in gardens 
that are gay with flowers. Each house has its own bathroom, 
indoor sanitation and plentiful supply of hot water. The housewife 
delights in built-in cupboards, airing cupboards and sometimes 
central heating. These houses are set in roads that are wide and 
often bordered with grass verges. In the new estates everything 
is clean and light. The children attending the spacious schools 
of the new estates are clean, well dressed and usually look healthy. 
The women look prosperous as they set out to do their shopping 
and return with well-laden baskets. Ante- and post-natal care 
given to mothers at the public health clinics has done much to 
improve the health of both mothers and babies and the dental 
and minor ailment, orthopaedic, rheumatism and child guidance 
clinics help to ensure the physical and mental health of the rising 
generation. Most of the men bring home well-filled pay-packets, 
though often they have had to do overtime to achieve this 
result. Basic wages and insurance give a measure of security. 
Every day families move out of the city slums to well-built 
and fully-equipped houses in the healthy atmosphere of a new 
estate. It is true that the transformation of the cities is by no means 
completed. There are still far too many families condemned to 
live in a couple of rooms in the decaying houses of the mean 
streets. Some prefer such accommodation in a neighbourhood 
which is home to them, but others cannot afford the higher rent 
of a new house. There are still many families who will bring their 
dirt and their slipshod ways with them wherever they may go. 
Such families are a source of distress to their neighbours if they 
be moved into a new estate. In one city such problem families 
are rehoused in one or two streets of older houses on the new 
estates, but this arrangement has obvious disadvantages. Problem 
families are a constant source of anxiety to the local authorities 
and bewilder all who think that the provision of good material 
conditions should cure all social ills. Investigation proves that 
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mental deficiency, psycho-neurosis and the moral degradation 
induced by a century or more of sub-human living conditions 
are usually responsible for the creation of the problems which 
cannot be cured by good housing conditions or fa constant visits 
of social workers alone. Heroic Quaker units have befriended 
such families, visiting them daily, cleaning and redecorating their 
homes, teaching them how to budget on their incomes and 
acting as guides, counsellors and friends until they are able to 
manage their lives for themselves. 

Many people think that the welfare state and full employment 
have banished poverty, but this is not the case. Sick benefits and 
unemployment insurance give a measure of security to the workers 
although few families would find it easy to meet the cost of 
living on these sources of income alone. There must always be a 
number of widows with young children dependent on them, 
men who arc chronic invalids or permanently disabled by 
industrial injury who must live on incomes derived from pensions 
or the National Assistance Board. The families of such men will 
have a hard struggle to live. Many speak of the fabulous wages 
earned by manual workers today, but there are still many whose 
weekly wages are far too small to meet the cost of modern living. 
There seems little room to doubt, however, that the material 
conditions and living standards of British workers have improved 
to an extraordinary degree in the last few years and the prosperity 
of many artisans’ damiles is far greater than that of many profes- 
sional workers. 

Reasonable security, full employment and good living condi- 
tions were considered by many to be sufficient to bring happiness 
and contentment to the workers. This expectation has not been 
fully realized; happiness seems to be less in evidence than it was 
thirty years ago and there is little sign of content. It would be a 

tave mistake to blame improved material conditions for this 
Eee Improvements were long overdue and the provision of 
good houses, medical benefits and employment insurance are the 
outcome of the social justice which should be expected in any 
community that is nominally Christian. The failure seems to arise 
from the mistaken belief that man finds his satisfaction in material 
things alone which has been held by many of the more prosperous 
members of society and has been passed on by them to the working 
classes. Those who should have been leaders have led the less 
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educated astray. In so far as the workers have become imbued 
with a materialistic philosophy they have lost their capacity for 
happiness. In the past the struggle to survive and the need to 
force higher wages and better working conditions from reluctant 
employers have made it necessary for the utmost effort to be 
concentrated on the fight for material improvements. Today the 
need exists for a minority only, but non-material needs are still 
unrecognised. The growing materialism and paganism of the 
middle classes and their utilitarian attitude towards education have 
been assimilated by many workers. Standardized recreation, 
serving as a soporific or a stimulant and leaving the addict in his 
usual condition of boredom when the effects of the drug have 
worn off, serves to add to the feeling of futility. 

The break-up of the family unit is without doubt the greatest 
loss experienced by the workers of this generation. Thirty years 
ago it seemed that comparatively few slum dwellers found 
consolation in religion but the natural joys remained to them. 
While it would be grossly untrue to say that all inhabitants of the 
council estates have lost the capacity to find joy in family relation- 
ships, it appears that a growing number look upon family ties as a 
burden. Young working-class mothers have learned from various 
sources that the birth of children should be planned and con- 
trolled, but it is not unknown for a young married couple to seek 
adoption for their legitimate child before its birth. During the 
war many women forced to work outside the home learned not 
only the pleasure of having money of their own to spend but the 
pleasure of companionship found in work, in factory or office. 
The rising cost of living forces some married women to work, 
but many more do so on flimsy pretexts which suggest that 
pleasure in outside work is the ft motive for undertaking it. 

The modern search for equality which seems to be a by-product 
of materialism adds to the general discontent. At home parents 
will go to any length and incur severe financial burdens to ensure 
that all the children of the family shall have exactly the same 
possessions: if there be three children there will be nine birthday 
presents to buy each year, and if the eldest be given a bicycle the 
presents of the other two must be of equal value. Parents are 
bewildered to find that ‘equality’ and lavish gifts do not bring 
happiness and cannot think why their children should be difficult 
when ‘they get everything they want’. The well-paid worker, 
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often spending considerable time and energy in getting from his 
new home to his work, affected to some extent by a growing 
belief in his equality with the bosses and a growing bitterness at 
inequalities d incomes, is certainly no happier than the slum 
dweller of the immediate past. The working woman, uprooted 
from a hideous but familiar environment, finding greater leisure 
than she has known before, living her days alone among strangers, 
is too often the most unhappy product of modern conditions. 
She cannot find friends at church or chapel for she has no connec- 
tion with any religious denomination. It is only the exceptional 
doctor who makes time to consider the personality problems of 
his patients, and the parish worker who visited from house to 
house and made friends with those who needed her is almost 
extinct. It is not surprising that these lonely women turn in on 
themselves and nurse their depressions until they are forced to 
seck treatment at the overcrowded psychiatric out-patients 
department of their local hospital. 

Much has been written about the decay of religion in Great 
Britain, but often this has been deplored solely for its adverse 
effect on popular morality. It seems, probable that the religious 
and social sanctions of the nineteenth century were responsible 
for much of the honesty of which the British boasted and for a 
rigid code of sexual morality. Today few but Catholics believe 
in the existence of hell and Catholics in general are no longer 
motivated by fear of eternal punishment. No instructed Catholic, 
however, would believe that religion exists for the sole purpose 
of enforcing a moral code and the Church’s concern is with 
modern man’s failure to fulfil the purpose of his existence, that of 
knowing, loving and serving God. Losing God, man loses the 
Centre on which he revolves, his world becomes meaningless and 
life consists of a ceaseless search for material benefits which can 
never bring him happiness. 

It was Pope Pius XI who said that the working classes had been 
lost to the Church, and those who have read Maisie Ward’s 
France Pagan? or Fr Loew’s Mission to the Poorest know that in 
France this is indeed true. They will know, too, of the heroic 
methods that are being used to reunite the workers with Christ 
the Worker. In Great Britain the loss is not complete, though it 
seems that few but Catholic workers have any knowledge of God. 
In Called Up, a collection of accounts of their national service 
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given by sixteen young men, many of whom are from the 
working classes, it is notable that the only man to whom religion 
had meaning was a Catholic. He found that provided a man lived 
up to the religion he professed he was not subjected to persecution 
from his comrades. The statement of a working-class mother 
that the workers were not against God but just knew nothing 
about him is true of many individuals who give the impression 
that they would be glad to accept Catholicism if it were put to 
them as a faith affecting the present as well as the hereafter in 
which, at present, they have no real belief. Within the Church, 
in spite of much falling away, the working class remains as the 
backbone of English Catholicism. Anyone seeing a large church 
crowded to capacity when members of the Legion of Mary 
renew their promises will recognize the influence exercised by 
this one organization alone on the lives of the Catholic working 
classes. The Church stands as a bulwark against the paganism that 
threatens this country, and the Catholic worker and indeed every 
individual Catholic has a vital part to play in the struggle against 
evil. 

During the last war civilians found that warfare was no longer 
the affair of professional soldiers alone; it had become a matter in 
which all were concerned and even the children were not exempt 
from its rigours. In the same way the fight against godlessness is 
no longer a matter for priests and religious and for the saints 
alone. We, the laity, can no longer play the part of civilians, 
making a little ammunition or rolling a few bandages in our spare 
time. We must live our faith and allow Christ to live in us so that 
he may be known wherever men and women mect together for 
work or recreation. Seeking no longer to serve two masters, 
taught by the Holy Spirit of Wisdom, we shall value what Christ 
values and cease to concern ourselves mainly with earthly riches 
and honours. When every practising Catholic lives his Christian 
life fully, all with whom he associates will see the joy of Christian- 
ity and the workers will find the happiness that eludes them. 
When the Incarnate Christ is the centre of every Catholic home 
and every Catholic family is united in his love the families 
around will be drawn through them to the love of Jesus and Mary. 
Treated as sub-human in the past and denied their material rights, 
the British workers have displayed courage, charity, humour 
and lack of hatred that is amazing. Today they are bewildered 
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because they find that the material advantages they have acquired 
at last do not bring inevitable happiness. The future of the workers 
is the future of the country itself and it depends to a terrifying 
extent upon the Catholic laity who are almost alone in knowing 
where true joys can be found. It is our task to give back to the 
workers their ancient heritage of faith that, transformed by 
his Spirit, they may find joy and peace in the love of God on earth 
until they are called to adore him in the bliss and glory of 
eternity. 





ARCHITECTURE AND NATURAL HARMONY 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


and simplify into conventional praise or disparagement. This 

in turn, as fashion and then prejudice, affects the present and 
the future; until a new generation finds it an intolerable cliché. 
It is then criticized and perhaps discarded. Modern scholars 
cannot stomach the old clichés about the Renaissance. To go 
further back, Voltaire’s generation sneered at Dante, whom it 
did not read, and thought Gothic a style for barbarians; and both 
these views, with their implications, had become conventional, not 
to say stale, by the mid-eighteenth century. When, with the new 
century, the tide turned, the motive was largely religious; a 
revival of Christian piety, a new interest in theology. But the 
new outlook could be equally one-sided. Pugin thought Gothic 
the only Christian style in building and Ruskin thundered against 
the neo-classical style of the Renaissance—‘pagan in its origin, 
proud and unholy in its revival, paralysed in its old age .. . 
an architecture invented, as it seems, to make plagiarists of its 
architects, slaves of its workmen, and sybarites of its inhabitants’. ! 
And from this attitude, become in turn a convention as stale as 


LE any period men’s thoughts about the past tend to harden 


1 The Stones of Venice, vol. Ill, ch. 4: quoted by R. Wittkower in Architectural Principles 
in the Age of Humanism (1952), p. I. 
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neo-classicism, we inherit (do we not?) much highly unpractical 
ugliness. Nor is the association of prayer with pointed arches 
quite dead yet. 

The present century’s slow movement away from Gothic in 
ecclesiastical arcHitecture has not however implied any loss of 
interest in the Middle Ages on the part of scholars or indeed of the 
educated publicin general. Far from it. Never have the philosophy, 
art and literature of the Middle Ages been so thoroughly studied 
or keenly appreciated as in recent years. The death of what may 
be called the Pugin tradition has other causes; which cannot, | 
suppose, be properly discussed except in terms of modern archi- 
tectural technique. But the mere amateur in these matters may 
be permitted a few reflexions on what seens to be a revival of 
interest in the Humanist architecture of the early Renaissance, 
to which Mr Joseph Rykwert’s recent edition of Leon Battista 
Alberti’s great treatise De re aedificatoria provides a very useful 
introduction.2 

In the first place one observes, with some surprise (due to 
ignorance no doubt), that this interest is practical and not merely 
scholarly or academic. Alberti’s book, Mr Rykwert assures us, 
contains much that ‘will appear not only stimulating, but even 
directly relevant’ to ‘the younger generation of architects’. How 
this would please Alberti, could he return among us! No writer 
on any art can have had intentions more downrightly practical 
than his. Alberti wrote as a working architect, passionately con- 
cerned with the practice of his craft, with the choice of locality 
and materials and with countless technical details of masonry 
and mechanics. He was at once a mathematician, a classical 
archaeologist, and a fervent and philosophical observer of nature 
in the large-minded manner of his time. Another Leonardo, in 
short, minus only the spark of highest genius. No wonder that 
his bock—dedicated in 1452 to the great humanist pope Nicholas 
V—should have been enthusiastically received and assiduousiy 
studied by his contemporaries. It was the first full and systematic 
exposition of ‘the new way of building which had been initiated 
by Brunelleschi’ in Florence and was to be continued and devel- 
oped by Bramante and Palladio. The phases of this movement have 


2 Ten Books on Architecture, by L. B. Alberti: ed. by Joseph Rykwert (Alec Tiranti 
Ltd; 35s.). The text used is the English translation of De re aedificatoria made by J. Leoni 
(1755). 
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been brilliantly expounded by Professor Rudolf Wittkower, 
with particular attention to its basis in an abstract theory of 
symbolic form.3 Renaissance architecture, this high authority 
tells us, was not at all (as used to be thought) a worldly or pagan 
(in the sense of non-religious) architecture; not a purely formal 
pattern for pleasing man’s senses and flattering his pride: it was 
essentially a technique of expressing in spatial symbols the order 
and beauty of the universe regarded as an effect of God. True, 
Professor Wittkower’s study is concerned principally with 
sacred architecture. But this was the field in which the movement 
represented by Alberti was most conspicuously fruitful; and 
in which too a symbolist theory of architectural forms would 
seems to be most readily applicable. For if one can reasonably 
speak of buildings as spatial symbols of a divine order immanent 
in natural forms, what buildings are more relevant to such a 
theory than churches? 

This may be what Mr Rykwert has in mind when he writes, 
in his Foreword: ‘the search for a rationale, for an expressive 
method which prompted Le Corbusier’s invention of the 
Modulor, has now progressed further and issues long forgotten 
—such as the language of symbolic form in architecture—arouse 
a new and urgent interest’. In any case it is surely only natural 
that this remark should stick in the mind of a Catholic reader; 
especially in view of the entrancing perspectives opened up by 
Professor Wittkower’s exposition of what the Renaissance church 
builders endeavoured to achieve. “The centrally planned church 
was for them the man-made echo or image of God’s universe 
and it is this shape which discloses “the unity, the infinite essence, 
the uniformity and the justice of God”.’ (These last words are 
Palladio’s.) Here we meet the idea, far older of course than the 
Renaissance, of the symbolic ‘perfection’ of the circle. But what 
in the concrete this relation, between a given church and the 
cosmos, meant was worked out by the great humanist architects 
in terms of mathematics and music—that is to say, of the basic 
geometrical forms (square and circle) and of the numerical propor- 
tions revealed in musical harmony. “The numbers’, wrote Alberti, 
‘by means of which the agreement of sounds affects our ears with 
delight, are the very same which please our eyes and our minds.’ 
The spatial harmony of a building would thus answer to the 

3 Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism (A. Tiranti, Ltd., 1952). 
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harmony, inward and outward, of the physical world. For the 


men of that age the world was a structure of proportions: 
‘musical consonances’, says Professor Wittkower, ‘were the 
audible tests of a universal harmony which had a binding force 
for all the arts’. 

This idea was not new when Alberti wrote; it was only more 
vividly realised. It was the old Pythagorean conception that All 
is Number, modified by Plato and Aristotle, and then (to quote 
Wittkower again) ‘supported by a long chain of theologians from 
Augustine onwards . . . convinced of the mathematical and 
harmonic structure of . . . all creation’. Now if one inserts 
‘physical’ before ‘creation’, and if one presupposes a more 
empiricist epistemology, may one not say that this view of the 
cosmic order is also St Thomas’s? And is it then rash to conclude 
that it is still essentially the Catholic view of the physical universe? 
Or is it only our metaphysic that is still Thomist—the physical 
world being surrendered to a quite different outlook, according 
to which the ‘harmonic order’ of the medieval and Renaissance 
philosophers is mere ‘poetic’ fancy: The question must surely 
arise for Catholic artists, as soon as they seriously ask themselves, 
What does our art-language (be it in stone, paint or any other 
medium) mean: What does it symbolically refer to? 

The answer would be given of course that it refers to God and 
to his revealed purposes in our regard. A church is a place where 
we meet to worship God and are reminded of the way to do this 
by crucifixes and statues and appropriate bits of coloured glass. 
And the design of the church as a whole is determined (a) by the 
traditional cruciform (making the whole church a sort of figure 
of Christ) and (b) by convenience—satisfactory acoustics, a 
good view of the altar, economy of space, etc. What more do you 
need or want? Well, frankly, I am not sure: I should like to pass 
the question to Mr Rykwert, whose pregnant aside about ‘the 
language of symbolic form in architecture’ has set my thoughts 
rambling, perhaps too far. But something is ouiale lacking, 
for better or worse, to our concept of donb teline which was 
not lacking before, let us say, the mid-seventeenth century—the 
idea of, and the demand for, a correspondence between a church’s 
structure and the harmony of the natural world conceived as a 

roduct of the divine mind. “We cannot doubt’, wrote Palladio 
fheSnee 1570), ‘that the little temples made by us ought to resemble 
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this exceedingly great one which, deriving from God’s immense 

oodness, was perfectly completed with one word of his.’ But in 
cs we do doubt this; or rather we hardly think of it at all. 
It hardly occurs to us that a church should resemble the harmony 
of the universe. Is it that we are more supernaturally-minded 
than those old philosophers and architects? Or just less intelligent? 
Or frightened by the scientists? 

A church, it would be agreed, ought to have “beauty’—though 
this term is becoming significantly rare in modern English. And 
what is the beauty of a building? For Alberti it was chiefly a 
harmony of the parts (concinnitas); in which phrase he is only 
echoing the traditional definition that one may find in various 
places, more or less explicitly, in St Thomas’s Summa Theologica: 
wholeness (integritas), due proportion and consonance (conson- 
antia), and a certain radiance (claritas).4 And this harmony did 
not, as Wittkower points out, result from personal fancy, but 
from objective reasoning and a correct assessment of proportions; 
not ‘a vague indefinable appeal to the eye but . . . the spatial 
consonances produced by the interrelation of universally valid 
ratios’. The trouble is, of course, that the voice of doubt has been 
heard from the later Renaissance onwards, the voice that John 
Donne heard in the first decade of the seventeenth century: 


And new rena calls all in doubt. 
’Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone, 
All just supply, and all Relation. 


So we cling to the moral value of our symbols, and to their 
supernatural meaning; while we have so far lost confidence in 
their natural field of reference that this hardly occurs to us at all. 
And our art and architecture suffers in consequence. Will Mr 
Rykwert’s ‘younger generation of architects’ come to our aid? 


4 1a, xxxix, 8: 1a, v. 4 ad 1; 1a-2ae, xxvii. 1 ad 3; 2a-2a¢, cxlv. 2. 
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CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: XIII 
“THe RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy AND LiFE EVERLASTING 


IAN HIstop, o.?. 


r SHE triumph of Christ for St Paul was most clearly 
shown in the resurrection. Being dead, he was buried and 
the third day rose again. The risen Christ was seen and 

St Paul lists the occasions (1 Cor. 15). The resurrection is the 
supreme point of the triumph of God’s grace in the world, for it 
demonstrates that the flesh is redeemed. This does not merely 
mean that the corporeal, the quantitative element in man, is 
redeemed. It means a conquest of all that is alien from God in 
man’s life. 

It is, of course, true that body, the whole sphere of sensation 
and imagination, becomes through Christ an instrument of 
salvation. Each sacrament is an occasion of the redemption of the 
whole man, and in each sacrament the physical and sensory is the 
sign of God’s action. Body is, therefore, not something inimical 
to the action of grace; far from being a poison or the instrument 
of corruption, it is of its nature made for God. The flesh as alien 
to God means something more complex. It is the whole man 
closed to God, feeding on his own resources. Man as independent 
of God and hence the victim of his illusions. Man the idol maker, 
cut off from the Creator, yet still creative. The symbol of his 
creation is no longer marriage: union with the ground of existence, 
life in the garden of controlled fertility: the symbol is adultery, 
the burning of the child, the jumping and slashing before the 
altars of Baal—creation and fertility run riot, become malignant 
because of sin. 

This is overthrown by Christ: body is no longer evil flesh, but 
the carrier of resurrection. Because the Son condescends, subjects 
his body to the powers of evil, he redeems flesh. In the flesh the 
victory is won by the Word made flesh. In consequence, the power 
of Christ is at work in that sphere which we tend to think of as 
unspiritual. St James writes: ‘Is any man sick among you? Let 
him call in the priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: And the prayers 
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of faith shall save the sick man. And the Lord shall raise him up.’ 
(James $, 15.) Through the anointing of the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction the power of Christ in the body is shown. This sacrament, 
as the Council of Trent states (Session XIV), not only strengthens 
the soul of the sick person, but at times, if it is an aid to that person’s 
salvation, restores bodily health. In the sacrament, then, the 
Church carries on the healing work of Christ, which is not only 
an effect of his Lordship, but a sign of a greater restoration. 

It is true that Christ’s redemptive activity brings about a 
renewal of man’s spirit that sets him in a new relation to Christ. 
This restoration is one, however, of the whole being of man, 
whose mind and will are not graced in isolation, but as functions 
of an embodied being. ‘Shun’, writes St Paul, ‘profane and 
ungodly babblings . . . saying that the resurrection is past’ 
(2 Timothy 2, 16). The corruptible and mortal that is our 
present body, condemned to death by sin, is precisely the thing 
that rises again. ‘It is sown in corruption: it shall rise in incorrup- 
tion. It is sown in dishonour; it shall rise in glory. It is sown in 
weakness: it shall rise in power. It is sown a natural body: it 
shall rise a spiritual body.’ (1 Cor. 15, 43-44.) Christ, he teaches, 
will so clothe the body of our corruption in glory, that ‘the dead 
shall rise again incorruptible’ (1 Cor. 15, 52). The fulfilment of 
this, the triumph of the life-giving Spirit, lies in the future. It is 
when Christ comes again that we shall all indeed rise again (1 
Cor. 15, 51). ‘The hour cometh, wherein all that are in the 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, And they that have 
done good things shall come forth unto resurrection of life: 
but they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of the judg- 
ment’ (John $5, 29). 

The fact that we cannot imagine or conceive what glorified 
organic existence implies, does not alter the dogmatic truth that 
the effects of the resurrection of Christ reach out towards all 
men, redeeming their very being for himself. In effect man’s being 
is drawn towards God in Christ. To rise, he must die. He must 
die a physical death, and if his rising is not to be simply that of 
flesh that is unregenerate and rebellious, he must die in spirit. 
Pride, isolation, self-sufficiency, must be conquered by obedience 
and faith. The response ‘I will not serve’ must be transformed into 
‘not my will but thy will be done’. If his rising is to be one of 
fulness, then it must begin in this life. The death of Christ is ours 
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in baptism, and so is his resurrection; the Eucharist is the food of 
immortality. Because it is one with Christ who is the head, the 
Church is made the body of resurrection. Union with Christ 
means conformity with him, subjection to and transformation 
by his power; the resurrection of the whole man. 

The signs of the transformation are present in the working of 
of the sacraments, in the lives of the Saints, but its completion 
waits for the coming with power, when Christ will reclaim 
creation for God. Death for us is a mid-point, the end and crisis 
of our preparation, the beginning of victory seen, of a triumph 
to which, at the end of time, every particle of being will have 
responded. 

The resurrection of the body is the entry of the whole person 
into eternal life. To be in Christ means to live in and by the 
divine life of Christ so that the human being, without losin 
its identity, lives by Christ and is through him united to God 
Since it is united to God it is given a sharing of the divine life. 
What does this mean? It does not simpiy mean that the soul is 
imperishable; that although the whole person dies, a part persists. 
It means that the souls of those who die in a state of grace are 
raised by the gift of glory, so strengthened by it that they see, 
each with different degrees of intensity, the being of God. 
Eternal life is the seeing of God. “We see now through a glass in a 
dark manner: but then face to face. Now I know in part: but then 
I shall know even as I am known’. (1 Cor. 13, 12.) “Eternal rest’, 
prays the Christian, ‘give unto them, O Lord: may they rest in 
peace.’ Because we cannot imagine eternal life or rest our own 
words trip us. We recoil from the thought of endless repetition 
or perpetual relaxation. But this is to give a trivial interpretation 
to teaching which points towards communing and personal 
existence before God, which will be a knowing and a loving 
whose beauty, whose fascinations of interest, are beyond our 
conception. It is a bursting through to a new existence, not the 
indefinite prolongation “of the more prudent aspects of this. It 
may be that we cannot conceive of human activity which is both 
good and non-trivial, both pure and unboring, but that is because 
our life of faith and grace is not dominant. The saints are turned 
towards death with hope, not because they renounce God’s 
creation, but because they know they can only discover it as it is, 


in him. Nothing Christ has touched is left unredeemed, but 
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everything is transmuted by the glory of his victory. 

Faith, though dark, none the less gives an interpretation of 
history. This is seen as a continuous historical process ruled by 
the divine plan. Of this process points of time are important for 
salvation, which is not secured in some non-temporal experience 
(if indeed that makes sense). God chooses the times and with the 
flow from Creation to the last Coming he has appointed a critical 
mid-point. Once this has been achieved we live in the last age, 
expecting the restoration of all things in Christ. 

This conception implies that all activity in time, as well as all 
physical activity, is relevant for eternal life. In fact such activity 
reveals the relation of the human being to God and is a real 
preparation for judgment. 

The Christian Creed asserts that God has provided an inter- 
pretation of life and of values which is relevant for a future after 
death. The facts it points to and the demand it enunciates are 
significant in the sense that they are of critical importance. This 
is no matter of safe rules for securing pie in the sky; it bears upon 
man’s relationship to his Creator. It means that God-has addressed 
men. It maintains that a witness to God is carried on in the world, 
that Christ is always here now, in his Church, a scandal, a stumb- 
ling-block, a Mediator and a Saviour. 

To this the Christian says Amen: verily. It stands firm because 
of the faithfulness of God, his rocklike firmness in which our 
soul trusts. 

‘Fear not. I am the First and the Last. And alive and was dead. 
And behold I am living for ever and ever and have the keys of 
heaven and of hell.’ (Apoc. 1, 17.) 
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OBITER 


THE CINEMA AUDIENCE is not accustomed to concentrating for much 
longer than ninety minutes or so; if considerably more is demanded, 
then it prefers that the ordeal should be alleviated by the injection of 
some artificial stimulant such as is found, for example, in Le Salaire de 
la Peur, where the tension was so deliberately heightened as to obliterate 
time. 

Richard III is a very long film—it lasts for something more like one 
hundred and sixty-five minutes—and the director never plays on the 
nerves for the fun of it, and yet one’s attention is riveted to the screen, 
and when the crown of England, which had opened the film in close- 
up, approaches in close-up for the final fade one’s reaction is a genuine 
shock of surprise and regret. This is pre-eminently due to Sir Laurence 
Olivier who directs the film as well as taking the part of Richard; 
supported by a team—technicians as well as players—who have worked 
with him before, he is able so to stamp the unity of conception on this 
production that it coheres from start to finish in a way only too rare in 
the cinema. 

There is less compelling visual beauty in Richard III than there was 
in Henry V except for the lovely, Brueghel-like snowscapes of the 
journey from Ludlow to London, with its willow growing aslant a 
brook bleak against a bleak sky, and the final battle scenes at Bosworth 
lack the mounting excitement of Agincourt in the earlier film, but this 
is perhaps all to the good since Richard is a villain in a melodrama, 
not a hero in an epic as Henry was. Sir Laurence’s Richard is the per- 
formance of a lifetime: all the mastery of his stage performance plus 
the resources of Vistavision and camera technique to extend it; he has 
used this above all in the soliloquies which here turn into a colloquy 
between Richard and the spectator. We are made free of all his relish 
in his own subtlety, his pleasure in his revenge against the world, his 
charm, and his sinister humour; and when at the end, faced by the 
hopeless odds of Bosworth, he gives a sudden smile of puze exhilaration 
at the prospect, we recognize it as one more logical expression of a 
character we have learned by now to know so well. He is surrounded 
by a galaxy of stars: Sir Ralph Richardson’s Buckingham is a perfect 
foil in its chilly, arrogant competence; Sir Cedric Hardwick's dis- 
organized, crumbling King; Mr Alec Clunes playing Hastings with an 
open-hearted generosity matched by his own good looks; Sir John 
Gielgud as Clarence, Miss Claire Bloom as Lady Anne and Miss 
Pamela Brown making of Jane Shore’s lurking, silent presence some- 
thing like an allegorical figure of Carnality. 
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Restless, ruthless, turbulent, the whirligig of time’s revenges spins 
round before our fascinated eyes in this production; ranting or whis- 
pering in splendid phrases that sound as new as the day they were 
minted, these fantastic doomed creatures run their rat-race, with 
Richard at the heart of it all, as doomed as the rest. Saved neither by 
his wickedness nor his charm from the great oaf, Richmond, his dead 
body goes lurching out of sight, tossed carelessly across the back of a 
mule as Stanley cautiously frees the crown of England from the 
brambles in which it is caught. Richmond, in the words of Ten Sixty- 
Six and All that, may be Right, but he certainly seems Revolting after 
Richard’s Wrong but Romantic challenge to fate. 


ELIZABETH HENDY 


ANNUNCIATION. Perhaps ‘Announcement’ (for that is what the 
Annunciation really was) would be a better name for the magazine of 
the recently formed Catholic Radio Guild. It reflects the immense 
progress that has taken place in Catholic broadcasting under the direc- 
tion of Fr Agnellus Andrew, from whose Catholic Radio and Tele- 
vision Centre at Hatch End Annunciation is published. It is important 
that Catholics who are professionally engaged in radio and television 
should be linked together, for they are sharing in the most potent of 
all modern means of communication, and their contribution, to be 
apostolically effective, must be technically impeccable. That is why it is 
good to know that the Centre is to prove opportunities for training in 
the techniques of radio, and it is perhaps priests in particular who need 
to learn the discipline of a medium that presents immense possibilities 
for communicating the truth to millions untouched by the traditional 
instruments of the apostolate. Annunciation, apart from news of pro- 
grammes to come, includes criticism of broadcasts that have taken 
place. This is especially valuable, for it is through building up sound 
and consistent criteria that a Christian judgment can have its pro- 
foundest effect. 


LE. 
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THe Reticious Orpers IN ENGLAND, VOLUME II. By M. D. Knowles. 

(Cambridge University Press; 45s.) 

There is, indeed, an ‘autumnal tinge’ about this second volume of 
Dom David Knowles’s great work on the religious orders in England. 
The Constitutions of Benedict XII, with which his survey opens, 
represent the last attempt at monastic reform by a medieval pope; 
and they did little more than ‘sanction and delimit existing practice.’ 
If the English monasteries in the later Middle Ages were not notably 
less observant or more decadent than before, the age was undoubtedly 
‘marked by a lack of distinction, and by the lack of an absolute standard 
of excellence’. Among the black monks there was a progressive 
loosening of community ties, due to the non-residence of the abbot 
or prior, who now spent much of his time on his estates, or in the 
discharge of his public functions; to the growing taste for comfort 
and privacy; and to the universal adoption of the ‘wage system’—a 
development perhaps not wholly unconnected with the contemporary 
change-over | ae direct exploitation of the monastic lands to ‘rentier’ 
landlordism. At the same time, the originally sharp distinction between 
the various orders, both of monks and friars, was gradually softened, 
and at length all but obliterated. Of the various personalities who 
emerge into prominence in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
none bears the unmistakable stamp of sanctity. Even in a monk of the 
calibre of Thomas de la Mare, abbot of St Albans from 1349 to 1396, 
‘the ultimate touch of holiness’ seems lacking. As for the rank and file, 
Dom Knowles accepts the close agreement between Langland, Wyclif 
and Chaucer as proof of ‘the worldliness of the monks and the rascality 
of the friars—a judgment which may perhaps be thought to under- 
estimate the element of “common form’ in the charges brought 
against the religious. 

If he depicts the monasticism of the later Middle Ages in somewhat 
sombre colours, Dom Knowles does not fall into the common error of 
treating the fifteenth century as a mere prelude to the Reformation. 
We are shown the credit as well as the debit side of the account. Thus 
the Black Death, so often regarded as constituting a water-shed in 
monastic history, is here seen in its true perspective. Its immediate 
effect was to reduce the monastic population by about a half; but later 
there was a remarkable recovery, and by the end of the reign of Henry 
VII, the number of religious had reached the striking total of 12,000. 
The great abbeys were by then at the height of their external splendour. 
The abbots of the later Middle Ages were ‘practical and munificent 
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builders of spacious cloisters and majestic towers and sumptuous 
chantries’. In particular, Ely in the time of Alan of Walsingham, and 
Gloucester under Abbot Wigmore, were the scene of architectural and 
artistic achievements of the first importance. Meanwhile, under the 
protection of the Benedictine constitutions, the higher studies of the 
religious continued to progress; and the controversies of the fourteenth 
century brought into temporary prominence a number of “university 
monks’, of whom Uhtred of Bolden was perhaps the most eminent. 
Although the great days of monastic historiography were past, the 
scriptorium of St Albans maintained not unworthily the tradition of 
Matthew Paris; and some have seen in the learned Abbot Whethams- 
tede a precursor of the English Renaissance. The fifteenth century saw 
the beginning of the great age of library building, a movement in which 
the monasteries played an honourable part, although their collections 
never rivalled those of North Italy or South Germany. 


If the development of the older religious foundations continued 
within the traditional framework, new trends were not wanting. 
Particularly noteworthy was the foundation, in the later fourteenth 
and early fifteenth century, of a group of Charterhouses, and the 
introduction into England of the Bridgittines. In this connection the 
role of the Lancastrian kings, and especially of Henry V, is of interest. 
Henry not only founded the Charterhouse of Sheen and the Bridget- 
tine convent of Sion, but in 1421 he summoned all the black monks 
to a conference at Westminster, at which he proposed to them certain 
articles of reform—the last time, as Dom Knowles notes, that ‘a strong, 
conscientious and benevolent monarch offered himself to the monks 
to help them set their house in order’. 


Compared with the monks, the friars make a poor showing in this 
volume. Some space is devoted to the Carmelites and Austin hermits. 
Of the former, Thomas Netter achieved distinction as scholar, royal 
confessor and diplomat; while the latter experienced something of an 
intellectual revival in the second half of the fourteenth century. The 
mendicants as a whole came under fire in this period from the bishops 
and the ‘possessioner’ monks as well as from Wyclif and the Lollards 
Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop of Armagh, was their irreconcilable 
opponent, as also was Uhtred of Bolden. The friars countered by 
attacking the wealth of the ‘possessioners’, and lending their support 
to the contemporary movement for their disendowment; but, con- 
fronted in the later fourteenth century by the growing threat of heresy, 
they forgot their rivalries and drew together in defence of the central 
tradition of the Church. As Dom Knowles writes: “Whatever the 
faults of individuals, the services of friars to the Church were very 
real. .. . To them more than to the bishops as a body are owing the 
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firm condemnations and the clear apologetic that threw off the attacks 
of the Lollards: and it is clear . . . that they were ubiquitous as effective 
preachers to the city folk, and as confessors and directors to those who 
strove for a more perfect following of Christ.’ But the final verdict 
remains: ‘No Englishman arose in the fifteenth century to show his 
countrymen the truth and the charity of Christ, which alone would 
have been able to make the dry bones live, or to see himself, and convey 
to others, the fullness of meaning of the First Commandment’. 


HELENA M. CHEW 


THE FOUNDATION OF CONCILIAR THEORY. By Brian Tierncy. Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought; New Series, Vol. 4. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 27s. 6d.) 

The primary purpose of Dr Tierney’s study is to trace the origins of 
conciliar theory on the writings of the canonists between 1140 and 
1378. It is a radical criticism of Mgr Martin’s conception of Conciliarism 
as a revolutionary development primarily due to the fact of the great 
schism and only heralded by Marsilius and Ockham, and of Arquilliére’s 
theory that the supremacy of the Council over the Pope was first 
affirmed explicitly . the Franciscan Spirituals in the early fourteenth 
century. For Dr Tierney Conciliarism is far older and more tradition- 
ally orthodox—‘the logical culmination of ideas embedded in the law 
and doctrine of the Church itself’. If his conclusions are accepted in 
entirety they must lead to a radical reassessment of medieval Church 
history. 

N ti unbiassed reader can doubt Dr Tierney’s pure scholarship, worthy 
of his masters Dr Ullman and Dr Kuttner. Perhaps the most valuable 
section of his book is his sensitive analysis of the teaching of the 
Dominican John of Paris whose De Potestate Regia et Papali is a master- 
piece of the new Thomist school. He was a conservatist conciliarist, 
and Dr Tierney is surely right in suggesting that his treatise is ‘a 
turning point in ecclesiological theory’, and in pointing out that his 
arguments could be more easily assimilated in the schools than those of 
Marsil. . Ockham since they were based upon generally accepted 
juristic principles. Besides, his orthodoxy was unquestioned and 
unquestionable. But his Feng background might well have been 
explored more thoroughly in the present volume. It is true that John 
is a moderate who accepted the resignation of Pope Celestine and wrote 
against the Colonna cardinals, but he was a Lector of the priory of 
St Jacques and the French Dominicans were solid in the support of 
Philip the Fair against Boniface VIII. 

Conciliarism and ‘Gallicanism’ were integral elements in the 
medieval theory of the constitution of the Church, not fourteenth- 
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century innovations, but they were never the whole and they are most 
prominent during any re fees of regnum against sacerdotium. Dr 
Tierney shows that extreme conciliarist theories are implied by 
Peter de Vinea as early as 1239 and were derived by him from Decretists 
under whom he had studied at Bologna. But Peter de Vinea was 
Chancellor to Frederick Il and no attempt is made to divide the 
Decretists into those of Papalist and Imperialist sympathies: indeed the 
treatment of the twelfth-century Decretists is the most summary and 
least satisfactory section of the study. It contains one assertion that any 
student of twelfth-century theological thought must feel bound to 
query. He writes on page 45 that for the Decretists the promise of 
unfailing faith to the Church was not associated with the institution 
of an unfailing teaching authority; it meant only that the Church 
would never be totally polluted by heresy. He adds on the following 
page that the twelfth-century canonists conceived the indefectibility 
of the Church to consist in an inability of the Church to err simul- 
taneously in all its parts. 

It is probable that Dr Tierney has better authorities for these state- 
ments than any he gives in his notes, but in view of the common 
doctrine on the nature and object of faith and the weight given to 
Patristic teaching, it seems inconceivable that any body of canonists 
could have denied the indefectible magisterium of the Church and the 
conception of the Ecclesia Docens, however much they might have 
differed as to the function accorded to the Roman See in both. Of 
course Dr Tierney is correct in asserting that it was common form to 
hold that at one time the true faith had been maintained by the Mother 
of God alone—but that was held to have been before the Resurrection 
and a fortiori before Pentecost. Two quotations from the Palatine 
gloss seem to express both these points perfectly. “Ecclesia enim nunquam 
deficit quia etiam in morte Domini fuit saltem in beata vergine’ (Gloss Pal. 
ad dist. 20 ante c.l.); then again, ‘sed licet papa erraverit non tamen 
ecclesia romana sive apostolica erraverit quae collatio catholicorum intelligitur.’ 
(Gloss Pal. ad c.24 gq. 1 ¢.9). Not individual Catholics but the collatio 
catholicorum were held to be immune from error. 

But it would be a pity to end this review with a criticism, for 
Dr Tierney deserves the gratitude of all medievalists for his scholarly 
and original and very stimulating research. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE WANING OF THE Mippte Aces. By J. Huizinga. (Penguin Books, 
Ltd.; 3s. 6d.) 
Here indeed is a refreshing antidote to much romantic nonsense that 
is talked and written about the later Middle Ages. It will provide many 
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surprises and shocks for those who long nostalgically for the lost 
glories of medieval Europe, when life centred peacefully around 
church or abbey, when festivals punctuated the serene routine of daily 
toil, when there was no need for psychiatrists. The picture of France 
and the Netherlands in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries presented 
by the late Professor Johan Huizinga is very different and much closer 
to the truth. This book, first published in 1924 and since accepted as 
authoritative, is written with immense knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding. Its blemishes are extremely few and slight. 

The Church’s difficulties in maintaining purity of doctrine amid 
wide-spread decadence, the consistent attempts at needed reforms, 
are carefully discussed. The vagaries of mankind in all the spheres of 
human activity are analysed with acute penetration. Necessarily a 
great deal of space is devoted to the medieval approach to religion. 
Other aspects are not overlooked. 

The genesis of this work is explained by the author in the Preface: 
it resulted from an attempt ‘to arrive at a genuine understanding of 
the art of the brothers van Eyck and their contemporaries, that is to 
say, to grasp its meaning by seeing it in connection with the entire life 
of their times. . . . The significance, not of the artists alone, but also 
of theologians, poets, chroniclers, princes and statesmen, could be best 
appreciated by considering them, not as the harbingers of 2 coming 
culture, but as perfecting and concluding the old.’ The author's pursuit 
of this objective makes fascinating reading and this Pelican edition, at 
such a reasonable price, brings it within reach of all who are interested 
in acquiring a coherent and reliable picture of the closing stages of the 
Middle Ages. 


KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Farr, REASON AND MoperN Psycuiatry. Sources for a Synthesis. 
Edited by Francis J. Braceland, M.D., sc.D., F.A.c.P. (New York; 
P.J. Kenedy and Sons; $6.00.) 


This volume consists of ten independent essays by psychiatrists, 
philosophers and theologians, loosely strung together by the editor, 
and of varying interest and merit. It is no compendium, pot-boiler 
or popularizer; each contribution presupposes some acquaintance 
with the subject and can lay some claim to originality. A brief review 
cannot discuss the several views advanced which require discussion: 
there are many which this reviewer would question, or about which he 
would seek further elucidation. But he is grateful particularly for 
Dr Rudolf Allers’ clear exposition of the contribution of existentialist 
thinking to psychotherapy, for much of Dr Lopez Ibor’s essay on 
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‘Psychiatry and the Existential Crisis’, for Dr Zilboorg’s treatment of 
the psychology of the Sacraments, and all of Dorothy Donnelly’s 
*Man and his Symbols’. 

But a disturbing feature of some of the contributions is their seeming 
anxiety to mark off the ‘territory’ of the psychologist from that of 
divine and diabolic activities which they regard as the exclusive 
preserve of the pastor or theologian: as if God and devil operate with- 
out secondary causes, sciences were distinguished by material instead 
of formal objects, or God, devil and mental health were mutually 
irrelevant! It is surprising that this tendency is most marked in a 
contribution by a Dominican author and it must be doubted if any 
‘synthesis —on paper or in the divided human personality—can ever 
be achieved so long as these divisions of territory are maintained. 

The President of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
makes a noble plea for Aristotelian philosophy as a framework for 
synthesis; but many Aristotelians may think he does less than justice 
to Aristotle’s own empiricism or to the claims of modern scientific 
method. Edward Caldin’s admirable ‘Science and the Map of Know- 
ledge’ (BLACKFRIARS, January 1955) should provide a needed corrective 
for the refreshment of alarmed empiricists. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE AND THE Psycue. By C. G. Jung 
and W. Pauli. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 16s.) 


This book comprises two monographs: ‘Synchronicity: An Acausal 
Connecting Principle’ by the psychologist C. G. Jung, and “The 
Influence of Archetypal Ideas on the Scientific Theories of Kepler’ 
by the Nobel prize-winning physicist W. Pauli. 

By ‘synchronicity’ Jung understands ‘the occurrence of a meaningful 
coincidence in time’ ; what most of us (mindful of the word’s etymology) 
would be content to call plain coincidence. But, to the extent that it 
can be shown that there is a certain statistical regularity in such occur- 
rences, Jung seeks to elevate it to a ‘principle’, opposed and comple- 
mentary to that of causality. We need have none of the resistance to 
recognizing the facts, which the author anticipates, to find the line of 
argument which he pursues concerning them difficult to follow; and 
we are fairly warned that the book makes ‘uncommon demands on the 
open-mindedness and good-will of the reader’. Jung helps us by 
adding a useful Résumé of this English translation; but still leaves many 
terms undefined. Crucial to his argument, but baffling in the extreme, 
is his understanding of the word ‘cause’, and his bald assertions that 
‘a “cause” can only be a demonstrable quantity’ and that ‘a “‘trans- 
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cendental cause” is a contradiction in terms’ lead us to suspect that he is 
flogging ‘conventional scientific and epistemological views’ which 
have long ceased to be conventional and were never entertained by 
any but the most crudely mechanistic philosophers. It is this that 
perhaps prevents him from so much as considering the traditional 
account of synchronistic occurrences such as we find in Aquinas 
(e.g. Summa I, 116. 1). But it should not be supposed that, even for 
those who are unable to follow all its arguments or accept all its 
assumptions, the book may be dismissed as much ado about nothing. 
The ‘astrological’ experiment which he relates remains of abiding 
interest, the work abounds in illuminating sidelights, and its tendency 
is definitely on the side of the angels whose causality it repudiates. 

Professor Pauli’s interesting and learned monograph shows how 
this coincidence of nature and psyche emerged in a controversy between 
Fludd and Kepler in the beginnings of modern scientific investigation, 
and still remains crucial in its relevance to the ‘position of the observer’ 
for the contemporary physicist. 

Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


Tue Gospet ACcorDING TO St Joun. Introduction with Commentary 
and Notes on the Greek Text. By C. K. Barrett. (S.P.C.K.; 63s.) 


The author of this scholarly work (the Rev. C. K. Barrett is a 
lecturer at Durham University) is described on the book-jacket as 
‘a brilliant and remarkably well-equipped New Testament theologian’, 
and a Catholic biblical scholar finds no reason to quarrel with that 
estimate. His treatment of the text of St John is conservative and his 
theology in accordance with traditional teaching, notably with 
regard to the Christology of the Gospel. This is altogether in line with 
the conservative tone of those earlier commentaries on St John produced 
by Church of England scholars of repute, on account of which, as 
Sir Edwyn Hoskins pointed out in his Fourth Gospel, they were 
pilloried by continental liberal critics as ‘insular, provincial, traditional, 
patristic, and apologetic’. The same writer goes on to complain 
in his chapter on the Authority of the Fourth Gospel that ‘the problem 
of authority has occupied too large, and the steady work of interpreta- 
tion too small a place in many recent Johannine studies, with the 
inevitable consequence that the theological world is on edge’. This 
is the criticism that, to my mind, must be levelled against the work 
under review. After reading the laboured discussion about the author- 
ship, and therefore the authority, of the Gospel, one is left in a state of 
suspense and uncertainty; so that the open-minded reader can hardly 
avoid laying down the book with the question: This doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, fine as it is, can it be accepted as primitive Christianity? 
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We are reminded about the conflict of non-Catholic opinions about 
the author: that it was written by a Greek thinker for Greeks, and 
marks the hellenization of the Christian faith; that on the contrary 
the gospel is thoroughly Jewish and Palestinian in tone; that it is 
historical and written by an eye-witness of the events; that it is purely 
imaginary and symbolical in character and written long after St John’s 
death; and so on ad infinitum. The author ends the discussion, very 
unsatisfactorily, by adding to the confusion in offering his own 
hypothesis, for which he admits that he can furnish no proofs, namely 
that the Apocalypse, the three Epistles and the Gospel of St John were 
none of them written by the apostle but by his disciples somewhere 
between A.D. 90 and 140. Introductions should always be read last! 
R.G. 


STUDIES IN THE GospELs. Edited by D. E. Nineham. (Blackwell; 60s.) 


A heterogeneous collection of essays written by former pupils and 
admirers of the late R. H. Lightfoot, the biblical scholar who died 
in 1953. It consists of an introductory memoir of Lightfoot and a 
dozen essays ranging over the whole field of Gospel study, but with 
no common theme or argument. What witnesses to the widespread 
admiration and influence of the man in whose memory these studies 
were written is the fact that their authors are representative of so many 
centres of learning—Oxford, Cambridge, London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Aberdeen Universities. The source of this admira- 
tion and influence may pezhaps be seen in the intimate description given 
of him in the memoir—a shy, reticent and diffident scholar, but very 
painstaking and sincere, who strangely enough became convinced 
that he had an importance contribution to make to the world of 
biblical scholarship. This conviction sprang from his discovery of the 
German school of Gospel interpretation known as the Formgeschicte 
or form-critical school. Lightfoot strove to popularize the conclusions 
of these scholars in his Bampton lectures of 1934, later published in his 
History and Interpretation of the Gospels. 

R.G. 


IsLaM: Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition. 
By G. E. von Grunebaum. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.). 


This book is introduced to us in a foreword by Robert Redfield 
and Milton Singer—presumably colleagues of Mr Grunebaum on the 
teaching staff of the University of Chicago. They inform us, rather 
cryptically, that it appears ‘under anthropological auspices’, not else- 
where apparent, since it reveals few, if any, traces of any real approxi- 
mation to the outlook of the social scientist or the cultural anthro- 
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pologist. The author shows himself to be a man of wide reading and 
research into everything related to Islamic civilization, but nothing 
in his book reveals any examination of local or individual cultural 
phenomena. In fact, as a study of Moslem culture, it may be said 
to be, above all, the history of a bygone age. The brilliant cultural 
efflorescence of the Abbasid era was irretrievably shattered by the 
Mongol invasion. Thereafter, the cultures that arose were of a national 
character, first in Persia, and in the Persian language, and then in the 
Ottoman Empire, where the nascent literature was Teciped into life by 
Persian midwifery. The modern literary renaissance in Egypt and 
Syria is inspired from sources which have little to do with Islam as such. 

Even in the great days of the Abbasids, the chief authors of the great 
sprouting of hitherto unsuspected genius were Persians using Arabic 
as a cultural language and raising it to higher capacities in the process. 
As to the Arabs themselves, in the ‘heartlands’ of Arabia and the 
‘Volkerchaos’ of North Africa, one would search in vain for any 
considerable output of literary or scientific work—and that is putting 
it mildly. Our author himself, indeed, makes it quite clear that Islam 
as such tends rather to discourage any free career on the part of the 
creative intelligence. All true knowledge emanates from God himself. 
The part played by secondary intellects consists mainly in debasing the 
divine currency. 

However, in the course of his researches into the cultural history of 
Islamic countries, Professor Grunebaum makes many acute and 
penetrating observations, the fruit of his ardent studies and assiduous 
reflection on the problems they have brought to light. It deserves to 
be read and could be wholeheartedly recommended were it not for 
its two besetting faults: an excess of airy generalizations, and, more 
damaging still, a style which is not adequate to so important a subject. 
The dedication, ‘For Giselle’, at once strikes this, for a serious Oriental- 
ist, somewhat flippant note, and one cannot but deplore, throughout 
the book ,a style which is alarmingly involved and faintly irresponsible. 
From a number of indications, one might imagine the author to be 
not very familiar with the English language. In transcriptions from 
Arabic, the letter ’ain is represented in this book by a sort of halved 
bracket, instead of the usual apostrophe. In a matter of translation, 
Professor Grunebaum gives ‘community duty’ for ‘fard al kifaya’ 
(page 122, No. 14). No doubt this is what the term ultimately amounts 
to, but in itself, it applies to a religious duty which may be said to 
have been perfoemed if a sufficient number of people, not necessarily all, 
engage on it. 

Lastly, we are grateful for a very useful index. 


CyprIAN RICE, O.P. 
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New Hope in Arrica. ™+ J. H. Oldham. (Longmans Green and Co.; 
7s. 6d.) 

Dr Oldham has been an authority on African affairs for more than 
thirty years, and has found a new hope for the future of this continent 
in the Capricorn Africa Society, founded in 1949 by David Stirling 
and a group of people who believe that a policy for Africa must come 
from within Africa itself. In this book, Dr Oldham describes the aims 
of the C.A.S., and gives his reasons for believing that the tragedy of 
race conflict, which otherwise seems inevitable, could be averted, were 
the ideals of the C.A.S. sufficiently widely adopted. 

The policy is defined (p. 17) as one ‘of creating in Capricorn Africa 
an interracial, integrated society in which the different races co-operate 
without regard to colour, for the common material and spiritual 
enrichment of all’. 

By Capricorn Africa is meant Africa south of the Sahara and down 
to the Limpopo, excluding Belgian and Portuguese territories. The 
reason for this limitation is the practical one of keeping the task of 
C.A.S. within manageable proportions, but the principles apply to 
the whole of Southern or Bantu Africa. 

The crisis in Africa is caused first by the conflict between the 
technical culture of Western Europe and the agriculural and pastoral 
culture of the majority of the indigenous peoples, and by the reactions 
of the latter to the former. The indigenous peoples have partly chosen, 
partly been forced to adopt the culture of Europe, and at a tremendous 
speed, which has given them no chance of assimilating the new way of 
life to their own. The consequent social and psychological upheavals 
have led in recent years to atavistic movements such as the Mau Mau, 
and a resurgence of nationalism which can easily lead to race conflict, 
unless directed into peaceful channels. 

It is to meet this situation that C.A.S. proposes the formation of an 
inter-racial society in which members of all races will have a common 
loyalty to Africa, and will co-operate to build a new and united 
society in which equal opportunities will be given to all, in the same 
society. The civilization (by which Dr Oldham appears to mean the 
material culture) of Western Europe will be maintained at its highest 
standard. The concepts of objective law and of humanism, which 
latter consists largely in appreciating the value and rights of the 
individual, will form the spiritual basis of this civilization. 

It is refreshing, particularly in reading books upon Africa, to meet 
an idealist like Dr Oldham, who, in spite of long (and inevitably bitter) 
experience of race prejudice, believes that even this may yet be over- 
come by a new loyalty and a new ideal. At the same time it is one of the 
defects of an otherwise excellent book that he does not tell us why 
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men’s hearts should change: in other words, he does not tell us the aim 
and form of civilization as envisaged by C.A.S. Religion, he says 
(p. 58), is outside the scope of the C.A.S.; and yet it is surely religion 
which can most fully answer the question: Why should the dignity 
and worth of man be respected? It is true, as Dr Oldham says (p. 94), 
that ‘man is denying his own full humanity when he refuses any 
human being the right of personal relations with him’, but there have 
been plenty of men willing to deny their own humanity by that refusal, 
once the dogmas and sanctions of religion have been removed. 
Similarly it is hard to see how belief in an objective law can be main- 
tained for any length of time without belief in God. 

The history of the breakdown of objective law in modern times seems 
so clearly to be a consequence of the Liberal rejection in the nineteenth 
century of a revealing God. The apostasy of Europe has led to the 
very reversal of that humanism for which the idealistic if muddle- 
headed Liberals longed. The Gospels bid us be simple, but they also 
bid us be realist, and to acknowledge Original Sin. To expect a 
changed heart, and benevolent love of mankind for its own sake, and 
leaving God out of account appears not simple but simpliste. 


Dr Oldham writes a lot about tradition, which is the handing down of 
a teaching, the consequence of a teaching, but he does not say what that 
teaching is. A tradition is not worth preserving because it is a tradition, 
but because it is the handing down of a truth. 

The highest standards of civilization, he says, should be maintained. 
Agreed—but how? They will only be accepted if a society agrees as to 
the purpose of social living, and ultimately as to the prupose of life. 
“There can be no tests of civilization as such’, writes Dr Oldham (p. 61) 
*,.. it moves in a region in which legal tests do not apply.’ If this means 
that law is only the external safeguard of the set of accepted social 
values, and not the sum total of the civilization, then it is true. But a 
society must have an aim, and that aim must be capable of definition 
and capable of being protected by law. In this sense, legal tests 
certainly do apply. 

The activities of C.A.S. stop at the Limpopo, but while one can 
sympathize with the society’s desire to limit its scope, it remains 
difficult to see how any serious attempt can be made to solve Africa’s 
racial and cultural problems if it leaves the Union of South Africa 
out of account. It is in the Union that by far the largest number of 
Europeans in the continent live, and it is in the Union het hundreds of 
thousands of Africans from ‘Capricorn Africa’ come into violent 
contact with European civilization in the gold-mines of the Wit- 
watersrand and the Free State. It is in the Union too that the liberal 
doctrines of the C.A.S. are most strongly opposed, and where another 
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solution, that of Apartheid or separate development, has been proposed 
However legitimate the criticisms of the practical implem: ~ ‘on of 
Apartheid up to the present may be, there is a version of : ch, in 
theory at any rate, could lead to justice and peace. C.A.S. pi oses one 
solution, but there is at least one other, and that other might very easily 
prove acceptable to a majority which would not even give C.A.S. a 
hearing. 

But whether in the end one agrees with Dr Oldham or not, as to the 
desirability or practicability of the C.A:S. solution, his book is a 
valuable analysis of the present urgent crisis, and a positive constructive 
effort to avert the horrors of racial strife. It should be read even by 
those who fear that he may be another King Canute. 

A. V. Woop, o.P. 


Tue Bent Wort. By J. V. L. Casserley. (Oxford University Press; 
21s.) 


Dr Casserley tells us that when invited to lecture on Marxism he has 
two different kinds of lecture ready: one attacking the Marxist gospel 
and philosophy ‘with all the vigour and theological and intellectual 
acumen of which I am capable’, the other pointing out that ‘many of 
our social institutions in this present phase of our civilization bear an 
uncomfortable resemblance to much that we denounce and reject’. 
This book is a judicious blend of these two attitudes, with no punches 
pulled in denouncing the secularity of both East and West. It would be 
a mistake to consider it as a profound critique of Marxism, because this 
occupies less than a quarter of the book, most of which is given over 
to an analysis of the condition of Western democracy which is menaced 
far more from defects within than from Communism without. The 
author shows in convincing detail how both are secular in spirit, both 
are obsessed by technical progress (and technics), by economic activity 
and economic doctrine, both are enemies of the basic social institution 
of the family. In the West secular and sceptical liberalism has created 
a void which Communism with its religious overtones is only too 
ready to fill, although there are two elements in the democratic idea 
which make it worth preserving: the rule of law and the sovereignty 
of the people. Dr Casserley is too clear-eyed to swallow any ballyhoo 
about democracy, which makes his defence of it as the least unsatis- 
factory of political regimes the more valuable. One of the most 
outspoken and devastating chapters is “The Divorcing Society’, whose 
theme is that a civilization that plays fast and loose with the stability and 
security of the “domestic relationships which lie at the very roots of 
human happiness’ stands condemned. The more is the pity that the 
argument is disfigured by an unsupported innuendo that the Roman 
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Catholic Church, while adopting publicly and officially a rigorous 
attitude towards divorce, finds ways ‘through private and pom 
channels’ of relaxing its laws in favour of rather arbitrarily selected 
individuals. If this is a reference to the work of the Rota, then one is 
amazed at the ignorance of an otherwise well-informed scholar. If not 
the Rota, then perhaps Dr Casserley will tell us more of these private 
and discreet channels. 
Joun Fitzsimons 


Tue British Way oF Lire. By K. B. Smellie. (Heinemann; 15s.) 

This is the latest addition, stimulating and competent, to a series 
dealing with ‘various aspects of the history, present circumstances and 
problems, and future outlook of the countries concerned’. Professor 
Smellie comes out well from the formidable task of compressing all 
this into less than two hundred pages. His method is to deal with six 
different aspects of Britain—land and people, the family, education, 
economic life, political institutions, and Britain and the world. Each 
is set in its historical context and brought up to date, and completed by 
a further reading list. 

What is lacking is anything about the British people themselves, 
their food, their dress, their newspapers, their literature, their ingrained 
love of gambling (and its latest manifestation the football pools), their 
attitude to the law and the rule of law. The result of all these lacunae 
is to provide a static picture which a foreigner would find most useful 
as a background for academic studies but not very helpful for under- 
standing what the British people are like. 

The illustrations have been chosen, with imagination, from Punch, 
Pissarro and photographs and really do illumine the text. Except in 
one instance: there is an aerial photograph of Kidbrooke School but 
no mention of comprehensive schools in the chapter on Education. 


BETWEEN Two Empires. By M. D. R. Leys. (Longmans, Green and Co. 

258.) 

Modern France, the country of changing governments, is something 
of an enigma to the British observer unused to recurrent governmental 
crises and changes of ministries. Even if he knows France well, he may 
still be puzzled. Nor can the problem be convincingly solved by vague 
references to the French Revolution, the Napoleonic interlude and the 
reactions to the Bourbon restoration. The key lies in the latter, certainly, 
during the years 1814 to 1848, when the anaemic attempt at constitu- 
tional monarchy collapsed and a second Napoleonic interlude followed. 

Miss Leys, a Fellow of St Anne’s College, Oxford, has produced a 
masterly study of that critical period, for it was during these thirty-four 
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years that the great cleavages in French society became defined and 
permanent. It was then that politics became based on groups rather 
than on parties, leading inevitably to frequent crises and changing 
cabinets. 

This valuable contribution to a better understanding of more recent 
French political history is clearly the result of extensive research. Not 
that the fruits of this research make laborious reading; quite the con- 
trary. Certainly it calls for attentive reading. Important details are not 
neat and often a significant personality is sketched deftly in a 
few words. The political ineptitude of the restored Bourbons is made 
clear; the difficulties of the Church and State relationships become 
understandable. The reader might even feel hopefully, at the end, that 
he is beginning to understand something of the quaint complexities of 
French politics. 

KreRAN MULVEY, O.P. 


THE METALOGICON OF JOHN OF SALISBURY. Translated by Daniel D. 
McGarry. (University of California Press and C.U.P.; 37s. 6d.) 
This is the first complete translation of the Metalogicon. 1,876 foot- 

notes to 276 pages, most of them expressing the translator's often 

justified doubts about his understanding of the text, together with a 

liberal peppering of explanatory, square-bracketed words in the 

translation, combine to make it exasperating reading. The original, as is 
pointed out in the short introduction, is famous for its elegance of 


style. 
Ivo THOMAS 


CHRISTIANITY AND SYMBOLISM. By F. W. Dillistone. (Collins: 21s.) 

The subject of this book is one which is receiving a gicat deal of 
attention in the present day, and this is a valuable contribution to its 
investigation. Dr Dillistone writes well, and one of the chief merits of 
the book is the way in which he extends the area of discussion. 

After an introductory chapter which is rather heavy going, and 
where he is not too successful in integrating the views of the several 
authors he discusses into his own rather rigid and artificial scheme of 
image, sign and symbol, the author warms to his subject and deals in 
turn with the symbolism of nature, time, persons, language and 
actions. Here he treats in a mastery way of the contribution of various 
cultures and of the distinctiveness of the Christian use of symbol, 
displaying a wide acquaintance both with the biblical data and with 
the cultural patterns of prehistory and of several classical civilizations, 
as well as an ability to present all this attractively. 

This part of the book is followed by a final section dealing with the 
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Christian symbolism of the basic sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. Here, while readily acknowledging the great light thrown 
on these by the previous section, one must confess to a sense of disap- 
pointment. It is not that Dr Dillistone’s analytical powers have 
flagged, nor that he is wanting in intelligent references to the theo- 
logians, both Catholic and Reformed. It is rather that the book ends 
with a chapter which comes as an anti-climax. This is entitled ‘Are the 
Traditional Christian Symbols Outmoded?’, and seems to labour under 
what almost amounts to a diffidence in the power of the sacraments as 
they are to speak for themselves. It is a pity that this undertone mars the 
positive value of much that Dr Dillistone has to say in this book. The 
success of the liturgical movement in the Church is perhaps a sign that 
modern man has moved on from the stage of simply having lost the 
sense of symbols to that of positively searching for what he kas lost. 
In that mood he may yet prove to be a judgment on a half-hearted 
Christianity which seeks new and accommodating symbols instead of 
simply unlocking the treasury of that unique apotheosis of symbol 
which the Christian sacraments of the orthodox tradition are. 
RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


SAINTS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. By Helen Roeder. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd; 15s.) 

The author, whilst hoping this book may be sufficiently accurate 
and comprehensive to be of use to scholars, adds that her real public is 
‘of all sorts of people’. Her work truly is scholarly, for in addition to 
providing numerous and interesting peeps through the many windows 
of hagiography she has marshalled her difficult and abundant material 
with ability and clearness; and considering the great number of Saints 
and Blesseds commemorated by the Church, a number running to 
tens of thousands of whom only a percentage could be noticed, she 
has given us wonderful measure in a comparatively small compass, 
for despite its xxviii+-391 pages her book is little more than pocket 
size. A commendable feature is its triple index of saints, patrons and 
localities. It would prove an interesting pastime to carry it with one 
into some prominent picture gallery and, refusing the aid of a catalogue, 
try to identify the saints in many pictures by means of their attributes. 

These emblems are often legendary and very amusing; bulls, bears 
and basilisks, birches, brooms and cobwebs, gimlets, hammers and 
scythes, birds, snakes and reptiles all figure. Fish stories occur, including 
the whale upon whose back St Malo was reputed to have offered Mass 
thinking himself to have been on an island; and the goose leg given 
to a messenger by St Wolfgang which, not having been consumed on 
Thursday, turned into a fish on Friday morning. In the list of patron- 
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ages it is amusing to notice St Joseph as patron of house-hunters, 
St Joseph of Arimathea of undertakers and grave-diggers, a patronage 
he shares with Lazarus, and St Thomas as patron of pencil-makers and 
booksellers. Medieval stationers and booksellers must have been 
grateful to the schoolmen. Little boys should also be thankful to Blessed 
Claude of Besangon, a Benedictine bishop, patron of whistle-makers. 

Looking at the work through Dominican spectacles, we may be 
permitted to note an error on page 85 where Hugh de St Cher, or 
Caro, 0.P., is stated to have an approved cult. Unfortunately this is 
not so. Nor has Peter Cerdan, 0.P., the companion of St Vincent 
Ferrer, although he is credited with one on page 108. 

W.G. 


An AESTHETIC APPROACH TO ByzaNnTiNE Art. By P. A. Michelis. 

(Batsford; 30s.) 

This is a translation from modern Greek of a volume published by 
Dr Michelis in 1946. It falls into three parts—“The Aesthetic Character 
of Christian Art’; “The Sublime in Byzantine Art’; “The Aesthetic 
Approach to the History of Art’. Like so much modern Greek work, 
it has been profoundly influenced by nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century thought. The third part seems dominated by H. Wolfflin’s 
theory of the fundamental concepts of the history of art first published 
in Munich in 1915. The first two parts centre round Hegel’s classifica- 
tion of Christian art as an ‘Art of the Sublime’. There are 150 illustra- 
tions in the text, for the most part too small and indistinct to be help- 


” G.M. 


One THING AND ANOTHER. By Hilaire Belloc: A Miscellany from his 
= Essays. Selected by Patrick Cahill. (Hoilis and Carter; 
tos. 6d.) 

Was Belloc serious, when he complained of hating what he called 
the trade of writing? In certain aa he groaned under the necessity 
of having to write for a living and ‘to provide pearls and caviar for 
my family.’ “Would that I had £300,000. . . . Then would I chuck for 
good my stinking trade of writing tosh at one and six a quire.’ He who 
turned out so many quires of print, who wrote so naturally and with 
such vigour and gusto, in every known literary form and on every 
conceivable subject, surely must have got joc’ out of his rare gift 
and gigantic genius. The masterly ease of an almost careless, dean 
style certainly showed no sign of grinding strain and suggests rather 
‘the spouting well of joy within that never yet was dried . However, 
we cannot be too grateful that he conquered his repugnance and left 
us so much that is worth reading. Some of these essays we have read 
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before, but most of them are between the covers of a book for the first 
time and deserve re-reading again and again. 

It is interesting to read his praise of Newman’s Callista as that rarest 
of rare things—a good historical novel, ‘the only accurate piece of 
" historical fiction written in English in the past generation’. This is 

great praise which would poe have surprised Newman who 
considered Callista a mere trifle, ‘having in it little of actual history and 
not much claim to antiquarian research though it entailed a great deal 
of reading’. 

The writers of horror comics should read the essay on Children’s 
Books to find out the right technique and the due proportion of 
horror and comedy that the normal child can stand. 

The tributes to the two Chestertons, Cecil and Giibert, to St Thomas 
More and Foch show Belloc revealing his own ideals on human 
heroism. The essay entitled Tender Farewell to the World begins as a 
thing of lyrical beauty and then suddenly switches into an almost 
savage diatribe against the modern world, soiled and smeared with the 
horrors of our mechanical civilization: it is embittered and severe, but 
the wrath is surely justified. Belloc is here in all his moods, analysing 
the modern man, F senane upon cookery and the choice of wines, 
on spelling, on his travels and on I know not what: and in it all he 
lives up to John Buchan’s estimate, ‘No one has in our time written 
nobler and purer prose in the great tradition’. Belloc himself tells of 
‘a German of a hundred years ago who said that the art of writing was 
to get the words down on the paper so that they could rise again from 
the paper alive in the reader’s soul. To do that is to be lucid.’ Belloc 
did not believe in the mystification of the moderns. He was lucid. 

B.D. 


Tue Nature oF SYMPATHY. By Max Scheler, translated by Peter Heath. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 


There can be very few books which say so much of importance and 
say it so badly as the present work, now competently introduced to 
English readers by Dr Stark in the series Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy 
and Science; and it is difficult to understand how Scheler could have 
prepared three editions of it between 1912 and 1926 without doing 
more for’ it than making minor alterations and supplying it with 
additional chapters. In its present form it consists of a number of loosely 
connected essays on various aspects of human affectivity: its only real 
unity is in the extraordinarily fertile, restless, sensitive personality of its 
author. This simultaneous incoherence and unity appears both in the 
larger structure of the work (for instance, the chapters range in length 
from twenty-two to two pages, Freud is discussed in two places on 
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much the same matters) and in the detail of the writing. Some impres- 
sion of the style of the work may be given in this (favourable) example, 
taken from a chapter called “Genetic Theories of Fellow-Feeling’: 


Tradition is a sort of halfway house between the inheritance of a 
mental disposition and conscious communication. It shares with 
inheritance its automatic and unconscious mode of transference and 
with conscious communication its primarily mental influence. 
Whereas our mental inheritance, in the shape of inherent emotional 
dispositions and conative tendencies cannot be eliminated, it is 
possible, at some later stage of development, to get rid of our 
traditional loves and hates. Freud’s psychoanalytic method, for 
instance, is an artificial means of culeding certain genuinely 
traditional emotions, by making their traditional aspect an object of 
conscious recollection (whence there follows an ‘abreaction’ from the 
emotionsinvolved in the original situation and subsequently repressed). 
The collective traditions of an entire group are unfortunately 
incapable, as yet, of being dissolved by such means. Critical historio- 
graphy (as in Renaissance humanism, or in the higher criticism of 
the Bible) can dissolve traditions by letting loose upon the past, as 
it were, the power of those ideas and emotions which overshadow 
and constrict our lives today. . . . (pp. 38-9). 


The failure of style here is so damaging as to make any profitable 
exchange of views impossible. (This is in no way the fault of the 
translator, who has done his work admirably.) The typically Germanic 
delving for the humane is being practised in the style of an equally 
characteristic preoccupation with psychology and Soziologie; what is 
actually said is not even questionable, and any discussion which the 
reader may wish to initiate must start with an examination of the habit 
of mind which could make possible a dubious analogy between 
the procedure of psychoanalysis and historiography. Throughout this 
as we are reminded that it was in fact written soon after the turn of 
the century; we can see a highly cultivated mind and sensibility strug- 
gling to define acceptably a humane standpoint over against mechan- 
istic or genetic distortions of the humane, but the extended critical 
developments still retain the conceptual apparatus which the writer 
sets out to criticize. Although Scheler’s book is still quoted in Germany 
as part of the current literature of the subject, and should indeed appear 
soon in the first uniform edition of his collected works now in course 
of publication, it is not unfair to say that its chief interest today is 
historical. By this it is meant that the intrinsic importance of its con- 
clusions is more readily apprehended and more adequately situated 
when these conclusions are reached in the course of discussions more 
suggestively inclusive of our current experience of Being and of the 
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humane. In the case of Scheler’s fellow-phenomenologist Heidegger, 
for example, ‘phenomenology’ is no longer merely a technique or even 
a slogan but has furnished a philosophical archetype—a coming to 
light as a type of what it is to inte means of which the meta- 
categorical multiplicity of our experience of Being can be apprehended 
in simplicity. Such an apprehension in simplicity has made possible a 
unified style, intellectual and literary, which utters pregnantly and thus 
inclusively. In Scheler’s work, on the contrary, the final impression is 
of an irreducible multiplicity, a boundless and undisciplined enthusiasm 
without ‘objective correlative’. Problems are distinguished which 
would cease to be problematic if another centre, another point of 
departure had been hit upon. If, for instance, it had not been assumed 
without criticism that love was primarily an experience and as such 
to be analysed ‘phenomenologically’, but rather it had been seen that 
love is primarily a motus, an ontological dynamism, we could have 
been spared a great deal of entangled argument, though we might 
have lost some very real flashes of insight. 

It is not of course being suggested here that such a point of departure 
(St Thomas’s) simply makes all further discussion unnecessary. Those 
who are committed by conviction to the tradition of St Thomas have 
their problem of style as much as anybody else, as perhaps is only too 
obvious from the present review. It is not sufficient to maintain that 
love is an ‘ontological dynamism’ rather than an experience: this is 
rather to bring the problem of style into the open. Motus for St Thomas 
had a suggestive resonance (of the kind exploited by Dante, for 
instance, expecially in the Paradiso) which motion or movement or even 
‘ontological dynamism’ do not have for us: without some solution 
of the problem of style a writer in the tradition of St Thomas would 
simply be unable to utter the whole of precisely the experiential 
dimension of love, like the distinguished Thomist writing about 
St Thomas’s solution of the problem of love who explicitly set aside 
at the beginning of his study the current, romantic acceptance of the 
term. Yet St Thomas’s most extended treatment of amor is to be found 
in the treatise de passionibus of the Summa Theologica. 

The problem of style is the problem of an assimilation into the 
European and Christian tradition of that humanism which we may 
sense to be coming to birth today. In the German cultural world 
Scheler contributed to this renewal of the humane as much as anybody 
else during the last fifty years; which is to say a great deal when we 
remember that his contemporaries include Pieper, Haecker, Thomas 
Mann, Rilke, Heidegger and Jung. It is important to see that this 
humanism should not be allowed to isolate itself from the Church. 


CorneLius Ernst, 0.P. 





